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THE SOURCES OF SEBASTIANO ERIZZO'S 
SEI GI ORNATE 



Sebastiano Erizzo was an Italian Renaissance scholar, born in 
Venice, in 1525. He belonged to a noble family and became senator 
of the republic and member of the Coimcil of Ten. He had an 
excellent knowledge of Greek and Latin and was well versed in the 
literature of those languages. He died in 1585.^ 

The frame of the Sei Giornate^ belongs to the nimierous imitations 
of the Decameron. It consists of six Giornate of six stories each. 
The narrators are a company of students of the University of Padua, 
who meet in a delightful garden on six successive Wednesdays in the 
months of June and July, 1542. 

The stories themselves, which Erizzo chose to call Avvenimenti 
rather than Novelle, are moralizing in character and far removed 
from the spirit which pervades the Decameron. Each contains at 
least one highly rhetorical discourse, which is generally out of place, 
so that the reader gets the impression that it was meant to be a mere 
display of the author's stylistical faculties. 

With regard to Erizzo's sources I have not been able to find any 
statement outside two short notices of Fracassetti, the translator 
of Petrarch's letters,' and Marcus Landau,* referring to four stories 
of the Sei Giornate. The purpose of this paper is to solve the ques- 
tion: On what sources did the Venetian noveUst draw when com- 
piling his work ? 

An examination of the sources of the Sei Giornate led me very 
soon to the recognition of the fact that a large number of the Avveni- 
menti correspond to narratives in the work of Valerius Maximus, 

1 Cf. Marcus Landau, Beitrdge zur Geachichte der italienUchen Novelle (WIen, 1875), 
p. 124; Francesco Plamini, II Cinquecento, Milan, n.d.; Lettera dl Graetano Poggiali a 
sua eccellenza il signor cav. Girolamo ZuUan, In Le Sei Giornate di Meaaer Sebastiano 
Erizzo, Milan, 1805. 

2 Novellieri minori del Cinquecento: G. Parabosco — 5. Erizzo, ed. by G. Gigli and 
F. Nicolinl, Ban, 1912. 

• Lettere di Francesco Petrarca, trana. and ed. by G. Fracassetti, I (Florence, 1863), 
269 and 282. 

< Op. cit., p. 125. 
JMoDEBN PHiLOLoaT, February, 1922] 269 
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entitled De didis fadisque memorabilibns, as indicated in the following 
table: 

Avvenimenti De dictis facHsque memorabilibu$ 

III i. 1, ext. 2. 

V iv. 3. 1. 

XIII V. 1, ext. 1. 

XIV V. 1.4. 

XV V. 1, ext. 4. 

XVI V. 6, ext. 1. 

XVII vi. 5, ext. 3. 

XVIII vi. 5, ext. 4. 

XIX vi. 3, ext. 3. 

XXI iv. 8. 1. 

XXII V. 4. 1. 

XXIII V. 9. 4. 

XXVI iii. 2. 11. 

XXVII ix. 12. 3. 

XXVIII iii. 2, ext. 1. 

XXXI iii. 2, ext. 9. 

XXXII vi. 1, ext. 1. 

XXXIII vi. 1, ext. 3. 

XXXV iv. 6, ext. 3. 

The problem which must be solved with regard to these stories 
is whether Erizzo used the versions of Valerius Maximus alone or 
had recourse to others in addition. 

Avvenimento III contains the motif of the violation of a sanctuary 
and the punishment of the crime. In the version of Valerius Maxi- 
mus the hero is the Numidian King Masinissa. A similar story is 
told by LivJ^^ Here the hero is the Liparian pirate chief Timasi- 
theus; the action is virtually the same. As in Erizzo's tale the 
avenger of the crime is a Carthaginian corsair, it is quite certain 
that the novelist knew and used both versions. He changed the time 
and locality of the action as well as the names of the acting person- 
ages. In addition, the pious pirate chief inflicts upon his sub- 
captain a mode of punishment described at length in another chapter 
of Valerius Maximus' work.* 

Avvenimento V is based upon the motif of the generous and chaste 
king or general, of which there exists a large number of versions.' 

1 Hiat. V. 28. 2 Op. cit., v. 3, ext. 3. 

> CI. H. W. Kirchhof, Wendunmuth, ed. by H. Oesterley, Bibliothek d. Lit. Vereina in 
Stuttgart, IC (Tttbingen, 1869), 31. To these examples must be added: Diodorus 
Siculus Bibl. hiat. xvl. 10; Plutarch Vitae paral.; Alexander xxl; and Dio Casslus Hitt. 
Rom. xxxvi. 2. 
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Erizzo's story resembles most those which ascribe the deed to Scipio 
Africanus the Elder/ in that the victorious general restores the 
woman to her husband and is rewarded by the political aid of the 
latter. When comparing the Italian text with the ancient versions, 
we find that, with the exception of the proper names, Erizzo's 
account agrees with that of Valerius Maximus. For one point only 
it is certain that he used the narrative of Livy^ besides, as Valerius 
does not mention the fact that the soldiers bring the girl to their 
general. 

Avvenimento XIII ascribes to Charlemagne an anecdote told of 
Alexander the Great by Valerius Maximus and repeated by Jacobus 
Cassalis.* It is impossible to determine whether the novelist drew 
on the medieval author or on his classical model. 

Avvenimento XIV is the story of the humane general who bursts 
into tears when seeing the destruction of the enemy city by his 
troops, and is told of many personages: of Camillus,* Marcus 
Marcellus,* Scipio Africanus the Younger,* and Lucullus.' It is 
found also in medieval works: the Dialogus creaturarum* and Snorri's 
Heimskringla} As the number of distinctive traits is very small, it 
is impossible to determine which account served as a model to the 
Italian novelist, except that it is safe to say that the Old Norse 
account was unknown to him. There is nothing, however, which 
prevents us from supposing that the Avvenimento is based upon the 
narrative of Valerius Maximus. 

Avvenimento XV brings out the generosity of King Antigonus 
toward his fallen enemy, King Pyrrhus of Epirus. It is one of the 

1 Kirchhol, op. cit., IC, 31, to which may be added: Dlo Casslus op. cit. xvi. 43, 
and Petrarch De viris illuslribus vitae, ed. by A. Razzolinl, I (Bologna, 1874) , 468. 

' Op. cit., xxvi. 50. 

• Volgarizzamento del libro dc* costumi e degli offisii de* nobili sopra il giuoco degli 
scacchi di Prate Jacopo da Ciseole (Milauo, 1829), p. 56. 

' Plutarch op. cit.; Camillus v. 5-6. 

'Valerius Maximus op. cit. v. 1. 4; Plutarch op. cit.; Marcellua xix. 1; Dialogus 
creaturarum, cap. 63; St. Augustine Civ. Dei i. 6 and ili. 14; .Tacobus Ceissalis, op. cit., 
p. 83; Petrarch op. cit. i. 278. 

• Polybius Hist, xxxix. 5; Appian Hist. vlil. 19. 132. 
' Plutarch op. cit., Lucullus, xix. 3—5. 

« Cap. 63. 

• Olafa S. Helga, cap. cxvil. 
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few stories in which Erizzo has not changed the names of the charac- 
ters. The tale is found in Valerius Maximus, Plutarch/ Justinus,* 
and Petrarch.3 Erizzo's account is in parts a literal translation from 
Valerius Maximus. 

Avvenimento XVI is the story of King Codrus of Athens who 
sacrificed himself for his people. There exists a large number of 
versions, partly ancient, partly medieval.* Erizzo followed the 
account of Valerius except in one point, the king disguising himself as 
a common soldier, which is the version of the Gesta Romanorum.^ 

Avvenimento XVII tells of the lawgiver Zaleucus; it is an anecdote 
widely known in antiquity and the Middle Ages.* The novehst 
follows Valerius Maximus rather closely, preserving the names of the 
characters and giving that of Aristeo to the son, which is an invention 
of his, as no source mentions that name. 

Avvenimento XVIII is the tale of another lawgiver, Charondas of 
Thurium. The story is told in several works, both ancient and 
medieval.'' Erizzo used the version of Valerius Maximus, but changed 
the name of Thurium to Tyrus, perhaps induced by the reading of 
the Dialogus creaturarum^ or some other medieval version. 

Avvenimento XIX recounts the punishment inflicted upon a venal 
judge by the Persian King Cambyses.' As Valerius Maximus does 
not give any name besides that of the king, Erizzo must have known 
the version of Herodotus,!' which is the only one that tells the names 
of the judge and his son. Erizzo mentions that the judge was a good 

> Op. cit., Pyrrhus xxxiv. 

2 Tragi Pompei Hist. Philipp. Epit. xxv. 5. 

> Op. cit.. i. 164. 

« CI. Gesta Romanorum, ed. by H. Oesterley (Berlin, 1872), p. 718, to which may be 
added; Strabo Geogr. ix. 5. 7, and Pausanlas Descriptio Graeciae U. 39. 4. 
' Op. cit., cap. XLI. 

• Cf. Gesta Romanorum, edit, cit., p. 720; Carl Leo Cholevlus, Geechichte der dentschen 
Poetie nach ihren antiken Elementen. Erster Tell, Leipzig (Brockhaus, 1854), p. 256; 
Alessandro D'Ancona, Le Ponti del Notellino, Romania, III, 168; Reinhold Kahler, 
Kleinere Schriften zur erzdhlenden Dichtung des Mittelalters, ed. by J. Bolte (Berlin, 1900), 
p. 378. 

' CI. Johannes PauU, Schimpf und Ernst, ed. by H. Oesterley, Bihliothek d. Lit. 
Vereins in Stuttgart, LXXXV (TUblngen, 1866), 572. 

• Cap. 89. 

• For the different versions existing ol this story, cf. Gesta Romanorum, edit. «"»., 
p. 717; Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 29; Kernhold KOhler, op. cit., p. 377. To the referen- 
ces of Oesterley should be added: Ammianus Marcelllnus Hist, xxlil. 6. 82. 

1" Hist. V. 25. 
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friend of the king, a detail found only in Guicciardini.i It would be 
hazardous, however, to conclude from this fact alone that the account 
of the historian was used by Erizzo, as the latter may have drawn 
on his own imagination when adding this trait. As there is not a 
single characteristic in which Valerius Maximus' account differs 
from that of Herodotus, aside from the omission of the names, it is 
not at all certain that the version of the Roman writer had any 
influence on the Italian, as Marcus Landau asserts. The narrative 
of Herodotus alone would have furnished all the details brought 
out by Erizzo. 

Avvenimento XXI is the story of the liberality of Fabius Maximus 
told by a number of ancient writers.^ The account of Erizzo is in 
close accord with those of Valerius Maximus and Livy,' wliich agree 
with each other, so that it is impossible to determine which served 
as a basis for the novella. As usual, Erizzo changed the names, 
ascribing to the Athenian Cimon the deed of Fabius. The intro- 
ductory paragraph, however, comes from another source : Plutarch.* 
The borrowing can be easily verified, so that it will not be necessary 
to show Erizzo's indebtedness to the Greek by putting the identical 
passages in parallel colimtms. 

Avvenimento XXII represents a version of the Coriolanus story, 
though the names of the acting personages have been changed. The 
tale is found in at least fifteen variants, partly classical, partly 
medieval.^ Of the latter, the only ones which have been accessible 
to me are that of Boccaccio's work De darts mulieribu^ and that of 
the Gesta Romanorum.'' The version of Holkot, mentioned by 

1 Detti e Fatti 9: Hore di Ricreatione 22. 

' CI. Gesta Romanorum, edit, cit., p. 72, to which may be added: Dio Cassius op. cit. 
xiv. 15; XV. 35; Jacobus Cassalis, op. cit., p. 72. 

» Op. cit., xxli. 23. 

« Cimon x. There might be some doubt about the question whether the source of 
the Italian was the work of Plutarch, the Life of Cimon of Cornelius Nepos, or the Dei- 
pnosophists xil. 44, of Athenaeus. However, the phrase, "dou6 a'suoi cittadinl de'nemicl 
le spoglie" does not And a parallel in the account of the Latin writer, but corresponds to 
Plutarch's "HSi] S'tbiropCiv i Kliuav ivitdia r^s arfiartas i koK&s iird rdf jroXtfiLup Uto^tp ii<t>t\fi<rdaL k&Wiov 
&iHi\tffK€v tU Toift ToXtras. 

' Cf. Gesta Romanorum, edit, cit., p. 735, and Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 143, to which 
must be added Eutropius i. 15. 

• Cap. LIII. 

' Op. cit., cap. CXXXVII, p. 492. 
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Oesterley,' is cited from Valerius Maximus, according to Professor 
Th. F. Crane.2 

The Italian author makes the hero an English general, places 
the action in the time of the Hundred Years' War, and does not 
hesitate to make the renegade general invade England at the head 
of a French army and besiege London. This blunder must be 
entirely ascribed to Erizzo's ignorance of the historical facts; for 
it would have been easy for him to confer upon his new Coriolanus 
French citizenship and make him go over to the English, thus 
bringing his tale into better accordance with history. 

The curious transformation of the ancient story is certainly the 
work of the Italian; for no medieval compiler was ever so daring 
as intentionally to place an event of ancient history so widely known 
as the Coriolanus story undoubtedly was, in a comparatively 
modern period, removed from his own time by less than two cen- 
turies. The problem which remains to be solved is: What version 
or versions of the Coriolanus story did he use ? 

When comparing Erizzo's text with the ancient and medieval 
versions of the story, I found that it agrees with the Latin of Boc- 
caccio's Ldher de claris mulieribus in all essential points of the action, 
with but a few exceptions. These may be summarized as follows : 

1. Neither Boccaccio nor any one of the ancient writers has the 
Volscian army besiege Rome. They all narrate that the enemy pitch 
their camp at a short distance from the city. The only version 
which mentions a siege is that of the Gesta Romanorum. 

2. Boccaccio does not speak of the strife between patricians 
and plebeians within the city, while Coriolanus threatens it from 
without. This internal discord is mentioned by Livy,* Plutarch,* 
Appian,' Dionysius of Halicarnassus,* Dio Cassius,' and Zonaras.' 

> Op. cit., p. 735. 

2 The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones vulgares of Jacques de Vitry 
(London, 1890), p. c. In this connection I wish to express my thanlcs for the kind help 
given me by Mr. Benjamin A. Botkin of Boston, Massachusetts, who consulted for me 
the copy of the Speculum historiale of Vlncentlus Bellovacensls in possession of the 
Harvard College Library, and to Mrs. Grace P. Smith, of Iowa City, Iowa. 

5 Op. cit., 11. 35-40. 

* Op. cit., Coriolanus. 

6 Op. cit., V. 1. 

" Antiquit. Romanor., lib. VIII. 

' Op. cit., V. 18. 

' Epit. Dion. Cass., lib. VII. 
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3. Neither Boccaccio nor any other version, with the exception of 
that of the Gesta Romanorum, mentions the hero's father. In the 
story contained in the last-named compilation, the general's old 
parents come out to implore him. 

4. He desires to embrace his relatives; their refusal is not men- 
tioned by Boccaccio; Livy alone dwells upon it. 

5. The only versions which express doubt as to his ultimate 
fate are those of Livy and Dio Cassius. 

From this summary it follows clearly that the version of the 
Liber was not the only one used by Erizzo, but that he drew on 
classical writers as well and perhaps also on the Gesta Romanorum. 
Let us determine the classical source or sources on which he relied. 
Six different authors come into consideration, as we have seen: 
Livy, Plutarch, Appian, Dionysius of Halicamassus, Dio Cassius, 
and the Byzantine Zonaras. The versions of Plutarch, Appian, 
and Dionysius of Halicamassus form a group which differs widely 
from the others. Erizzo did not use them. Dio Cassius and 
Zonaras differ from Livy and Erizzo in one important point: the 
speech of the hero's parent. In Dio and the Byzantine this speech 
is a humble entreaty rather than a reproach. Coriolanus' mother 
threatens to kill herself should she fail to dissuade her son from his 
enterprise. Had Erizzo been familiar with this version, he would, 
with his general tendency for exaggeration and bombast, probably 
not have neglected to add this point to the highly artificial discourse 
of Alardo's father. Furthermore, Livy is the only author who 
mentions the hero's wish to embrace his mother and her proud and 
reproachful refusal, a trait which the novehst took into his own 
narrative. Our conclusion, then, is that Livy is the only classical 
source of Erizzo's story. 

Points I and 3 of the foregoing summary point to the possibility 
of the Italian using the story of the Gesta Romanorum. The first 
does not appear to me to be decisive; Erizzo may have worked this 
change himself with his predilection for exaggeration. On the other 
hand, one more fact must be added which speaks in favor of an 
influence exercised by the Gesta. The version of this compilation 
is only one which places the action in the time of Constantine, without 
any historical justification whatsoever, and substitutes a vague 
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Roman emperor for the ancient hero. This procedure may have 
suggested to Erizzo a similar one which would afford him a means 
of veiUng his sources and adding to the interest of the tale, which 
reasons were doubtless the only ones for his travesty. 

Where did Erizzo take the name of the hero? It need hardly 
be said that Alardo or Alard is no EngUsh name and that no such 
personage ever played a role in English history or in the Himdred 
Years' War. It is Ukely that the Italian used the name of the 
famous general of Charles of Anjou, victor of the battle of Taglia- 
cozzo, in 1268. 

Avvenimento XXIII tells of an unnatural son who tries to kill his 
father and the way in which the latter dissuades him from his criminal 
plan. The tale passed from Valerius Maximus into the Gesta 
Romanorum} and from there into a number of other medieval compila- 
tions.^ Erizzo's account goes back either to the original or to the 
version of the Gesta. 

Avvenimento XXIV exemplifies the equanimity of a father at the 
news of his son's death. The story is told of many characters of 
antiquity: of Anaxagoras,' Xenophon,* Demosthenes,' Dion,* King 
Antigonus,' Tynnichus the Spartan,' Datames,' Horatius,'" Cato the 
Elder," Aemilius Paulus,^ and King David.'* The version of the 
novelist bears a certain resemblance to four of them;" but there are 
not enough individual traits to allow of greater precision. It might 

1 op. cit.. cap. IX. 

' Ibid., p. 714. To the references of Oesterley should be added: Dio Cassius Hist, 
Ixxvii. 14. A similar story is told by Paulus Diaconus Hiit. Lang. vi. 38. 

•Plutarch, Op. moral., ed. by J. G. Hutten, III (TUbingen, 1796-1800), 450: De 
cohibenda ira xvi; IV, 26: De tranquillitate animi xvi; I, 359: Consolatio ad Apollonium. 

• Ibid., 1, 361: Consolatio ad Apollonium; Dialogue creaturarum, cap. 122. 

> Plutarch Vitae paral., Demoalhenea xxli; Op. moral. I, 359, 362: Consolatio ad 
Apollonium. 

• Ibid., I, 361: Consolatio ad Apollonium. 
' Ibid. 

' Ibid., II, 242: Apophthegmata Laconica. 

• Cornelius Nepos Datames vl. 

10 Plutarch Vitae parol., Poblicola xiv; St. Augustine Civ. Dei v. 18. 

" Plutarch, Vitae paral., Marcus Cato Major xxiv. 6. 

12 Ibid., Aemilius Paulus xxxv— xxxvi; Op. moral., II, 146: Regum et Imperatorum 
Apophthegmata, Aemilius Paulus; Appian, op. cit., ix. 19; Petrarch, op. cit., I, 658. 

1* Dialogue creaturarum, cap. 122. 

"Plutarch, Op. moral., I, 361: Consolatio ad Apollonium, II, 242: Apophthegmata 
Laconica; Cornelius NeiK)S Datames vi; Dialogus creaturarum, cap. 122. 
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be added that he changed the time of the action, placing it in the 
Middle Ages and making an English king by the name of Edward 
the hero. The wife whom he consoles is an addition of his own and 
not found in any of his possible sources. The episode of the young 
prince's being killed by a stone before the walls of Edinburgh has 
been taken from an account of the death of Pyrrhus, probably from 
the work of Valerius Maximus which, as we have seen above, formed 
the basis of Avvenimento XV. 

Avvenimento XXVI describes the heroic deed of a dying Roman 
on the battle-field of Cannae. The story goes back to Valerius 
Maximus. 

The hero of the Avvenimento XXVII is a dying soldier who is 
happy at the news of the victory of his people. Erizzo treats this 
motif rather freely; but the influence of a similar anecdote told 
by Valerius Maximus and repeated by Jacobus Cassalis^ is clearly 
to be seen, in spite of the changes worked by Erizzo. 

Avvenimento XXVIII is based upon Valerius Maximus who 
narrates the deed of despair committed by a patrician of Capua after 
the city had fallen into Roman hands in the course of the Second 
Punic War. 

Avvenimento XXXI represents a motif extremely widespread 
in the literature of the Middle Ages : that of the faithful servant who 
saves the child of his liege lord. In the chanson de geste Bueve de 
Hantone,^ Sobaut, Bueve's guardian, saves him from the persecu- 
tions of his unnatural mother and his stepfather. Another chanson 
de geste, Mainet,^ describes the flight of young Charlemagne from 
the persecutions of his stepbrothers with the help of the faithful 
servant David. In the prose romance of Lancelot du Lac^ a faithful 
knight rescues the two sons of Bohort; in the prose Tristan,^ Gouver- 
nail, the queen's squire, protects the young hero from the enmity of 
King Mark. In the ItaUan novel Guerino Meschino,^ the hero is 

■ Op. cit., p. 96. 

2 Der /estldndische Bueve de Hantone, Fassung I, ed. by A. Stimming (Dresden, 1911) , 
vss. 281-366, pp. 9-11; Der anijlo-normann-ische Boeve de Haumtone, ed. by A. Stimming, 
VII (HaUe, 1899), vss. 229-55, p. 11. 

» G. Paris, Malnet, Romania, IV (1875), 305. 

< Jolm Colin Dunlop, History of Proae Fiction, ed. by H. Wilson, I (London, 1896), 
180. 

5 Ibid., I, 198. • Ibid., II, 271. 
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saved by his nurse, who goes with him from province to province, 
Uving on alms. In the Heimskringla,^ a laboring man tells the perse- 
cutors of Einar's son that the child is his own, thus preserving it 
from destruction. Saxo Grammaticus^ relates how the guardians 
of Harald and Halfdan protect the two boys by a ruse from the 
persecutions of their uncle, King Frode. 

While in these cases we do not find the sacrifice of the savior's 
own child for the sake of that of the lord, the Provencal chanson of 
Daurel et Beton^ narrates how a jongleur substitutes his own boy 
for Beton, the child of his murdered lord, dissimulating his feelings 
when he sees his boy being killed before his eyes, in order to save 
that of his lord. A similar example of devotion is found in the 
Old French chanson de geste Jourdains de Blaivies.* The version 
contained in Boccaccio's Liber de claris mulierihus^ and his classical 
sources are the only ones which relate the generous self-sacrifice of 
the child who had been saved by another's death; the only ones 
which place the action of the story in Magna Graecia. According to 
L. Torretta,' the sources of Boccaccio's account are Livy' and Valerius 
Maximus. It is impossible to determine whether Erizzo modeled his 
tale only according to that of the Liber, or whether he drew also on 
the narratives of the two Roman writers. It is to be noted, however, 
that in this story likewise he thought fit to change the names of the 
persons. Gelo of Syracuse has become Ippone of Messina; the 
heroine Harmonia is called Flavia; the daughter of the nurse, whose 
name is not given by Boccaccio or his sources, bears the name of 
Emilia. It is probable that Erizzo took the name of the tyrant from 
chapter li of the Liber, where it is attached to a woman. 

Avvenimento XXXII is a story contained in the Ldber de claris 
mulierihus^ besides the work of Valerius Maximus. When com- 

* Sagan af Sigurdi, Inga oc Eysteini, Haralldzsonom, cap. VII. 
' Gesta Danorum, ed. by A. Holder (Strassburg, 1886), p. 217. 
= Ed. by Paul Meyer (Paris, 1880), vss. 942-1033, pp. 32-35. 

* Amis et Amiles und Jourdains de Blaivies, ed. by K. Hofmann (Eriangen, 1882), 
pp. 121-25; cf. also Johann N. Vogl. Die dltesten Volksmdrchen der Russen (Wien, 1841), 
p. 149. 

' Cap. LXVI. 

' I fonti del Liber de Claris mulierihus, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
XXXIX, 275. 

' Op. cit., xxlv. 25. ' Cap. LI. 
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paring the three versions we find a steady growth of the legend. 
The short and concise account of the Roman, considerably ampU- 
fied by Boccaccio, assumes monstrous dimensions in Erizzo's work. 
With this epigone novelist the heroine has to suffer, not only from 
the persecutions of the captain, but also from those of two sailors, 
who are both killed by their rival before the final catastrophe. No 
tale of the whole collection shows better the utter lack of taste on 
the part of the author, who did not avoid falling into the grossest 
absurdities and inconsistencies in his desire to spin out a story 
which did not admit of the common devices of a novelist. 

Avvenimento XXXIII is the story of the Gallogrecian queen who 
avenges an insult on a Roman centurion; it is in many places a literal 
translation from Boccaccio's Liber de claris mulieribus.^ This fact 
is so evident that it need not be shown by a comparison of the 
passages. 

As we know that there existed an Italian translation of Boccaccio's 
treatise, it will be of interest to know whether Erizzo used the latter 
or whether he went back to the Latin original itself. A comparison 
of the novelist's text with the vernacular translation of De claris 
mulieribus done by M. Donato degli Albanzani di Casentino^ proves 
Erizzo's independence of the latter. Generally speaking, we find 
Erizzo a more verbose translator than Donato degli Albanzani. 

Now the question must be answered : Did Erizzo use any other 
version besides that of Boccaccio ? The story of the Gallogrecian 
queen is told by Polybius,' Livy,* Valerius Maximus, Florus,' 
Plutarch,^ and Aurelius Victor,^ besides a number of medieval com- 
pilers.' Of the six ancient writers, Polybius and Plutarch give a 
version differing somewhat from those of the others and of Erizzo 

1 Cap. LXXI. 

2 Delle donne famose di Giovanni Boccacci, traduzione di M. Donato degli Albanzani di 
Casentino detto V Apenninigena, ed. by G. Manzonl, Bologna, 1881. 

» Op. cit., xxi. 38. 

' Op. cit., xxxviii. 24. 

5 Epitom. de Tito Livio i. 27. 

• Op. moral., II, 298: De mulierum virtutibus, Chiomara. 
' De viris illustribus, cap. LV. 

• Kirchhof, op. cit., IC, 31. The story of Polyaenus quoted by Oesterley tells of 
the deed of the Theban Timokleia, somewhat similar to that of the Gallogrecian queen , 
but too different, on the other hand, to make it probable that Erizzo knew and used it tor 
his Avvenimento. 
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in the account of the centurion's death. Florus and Aurelius Victor 
give only a very short version which could not have furnished the 
novelist with most of the details. Both differ from the rest by 
adding the name Vulso to that of the consul Cnaeus Manlius. In 
Aurelius' version, the husband himself kills the Roman; in Florus, 
the queen is not ransomed, but escapes. Thus neither one of the two 
can be considered as having contributed to Erizzo's story. It would 
be difficult to determine whether the novelist used the versions of 
Livy and Valerius Maximus besides that of Boccaccio, as they were 
the sources on which the author of the Liber himself drew.^ Neither 
Boccaccio nor his classical models mention the name of the queen. 
We must, therefore, assiune that Erizzo was famiUar with the versions 
of Polybius or Plutarch. 

Avvenimento XXXV is the story of the faithful wife who exchanges 
clothes with her husband and takes his place in prison while he 
escapes, unnoticed by the guards. Of this motif the following 
versions are known to me: (1) Herodotus Hist. iv. 146. (2) Valerius 
Maximus De dictus factisque memorab. iv. 6, ext. 3. (3) Plutarch, 
op. moral., II, 272: De mulierum virtutibus, Tyrrhenides. (4) Achilles 
Tatius Leudppe and Klitophon vi. 1.^ (5) Procopius Bell. Pers. 
i. 6. 1-9. (6) Cronica general de Espana, cap. XXXV-XXXVI.' 
(7) Boccaccio, De Claris mulieribus, cap. XXIX. (8) A Spanish 

ballad: Por los palacios del rey * (9) Giambattista Giraldi 

Ecatommiti, V, 4.^ (10) Erizzo's story. (11) Several later versions, 
written after the publication of the Sei Giornate.^ 

Of the nine versions which come into consideration as possible 
sources of Erizzo's story, four place the action in ancient Sparta; 
they are those of Herodotus, Valerius Maximus, Plutarch, and 
Boccaccio. Their version is generally known as the story of the 
Minyae; the number of prisoners and their wives is rather large; 

1 Cf. L. Torretta, op. cit., p. 275. 

2 T«i'«aTd AfVKirirnv nai K\eLTo<piavTa ed. by S. Gaselee (London. 1917), pp. 293-307. 

' Cf. Poema de Ferndn Gonfdlez, ed. by C. C. Mardeu (Baltimore, 1904), pp. 154-56; 
cf. also Puymalgre, Les vieux auteurs castillans, II (Paris, 1890), 167. 

* Cf. Ramdn Mengndez Pldal, Romancero de PemSn Gonc&Iez, in Homenaje a 
Menindez y Pelayo, I (Madrid, 1899), 462. 

' Tesoro dei novellieri italiani scelti dal decimoterso al deci-monono secolo, ed. by G. 
Zirardini. II (Paris, 1847), 264. 

• Cf. Hans WUlielm Kirclihof, op. cil.. IC, 152. 
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their enemy is no tyrant, but the Lacedaemonian population as a 
whole; the wives are the daughters and sisters of the Spartans, and 
the risk which they run is therefore not very great. Nevertheless, 
the theme was certainly suggested to the Venetian writer by one of 
the four accounts. For all state that the prisoners were to be 
executed during the night according to Lacedaemonian custom. 
Erizzo says: "Ma, perch^ si costumava a quei tempi che chi per 
qualche grande misfatto fusse sentenziato a morte, dovesse essere 
di notte fatto morire, impose alle guardie Nicocle che la notte seguente 
fusse in prigione Timocare decapitato."' As we have seen that the 
Liber was certainly one of Erizzo's sources, it is very likely that the 
same work should have suggested this theme. 

The version of Achilles Tatius has very little in common with 
that of the Sei Giornate; while there is only one heroine mentioned 
in it, no tyrant occurs, and the action is connected with one of the 
most lascivious scenes of that novel. 

The narrative of Procopius of Caesarea places the event in 
Persia. The husband causes his wife to prostitute herself to the 
jailor in order to facilitate his plans, and afterward persuades her 
to exchange clothes with him. The guards are deceived for several 
days, during which he succeeds in escaping his pursuers. Procopius 
adds that he knows nothing of the ultimate fate of the wife. 

The hero of the story contained in the Cronica general is the 
famous Fem&n Gonzalez; the tyrant is king Sancho of Le6n. The 
wife disguises herself as a pilgrim to obtain admission to her husband's 
prison. When informed of the happening, the king is generous 
enough to send her to her husband; nothing is mentioned of any 
punishment inflicted upon the guards. 

The version of the ballad differs still more from the Italian story, 
as in the Spanish both hero and heroine die in prison. 

There is, then, but one possibility left: Erizzo was acquainted 
with the novella of Giraldi and used it. The difference between the 
two Italian stories may be summarized as follows: (1) Giraldi 
gives a large number of details concerning the personality of the hero 
and his wife. (2) The scene of the action is Milan; the time, that 
of the author — the beginning of the sixteenth century. (3) The 

1 Op. cit., p. 410. 
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tyrant is the French governor of Milan. (4) He decides to have the 
wife executed when the trick is discovered; then the husband offers 
himself to the executioner. (5) The governor is informed of this 
and decides to have both husband and wife killed. (6) The people 
protest and prevent the execution. The matter is referred to King 
Francis I, who pardons them, praising them for their noble conduct. 

The two stories agree in that both the king and the governor are 
tyrants of the worst character and that the hero draws the punish- 
ment upon himself; in Giraldi by killing one of the governor's 
attendants, in Erizzo by trying to kill the tyrant himself. As we 
see, most of the differences between the tales of Giraldi and Erizzo 
are due to the latter's effort to shorten the story. It is not surprising 
that the author of the Sei Giornate should have preferred to place 
the action in classical antiquity; we know that he liked such devices 
to hide his indebtedness to others. 

Giraldi's Ecatommiti were published for the first time in 1565, 
the Sei Giornate two years later, so that the chronology of the two 
works does not present any difficulties to our theory. 

Our conclusion, then, would be that in all probability the main 
source of Erizzo's tale is found in the fourth novella of the fifth day 
of Giraldi's Ecatommiti, and that he certainly was familiar with 
the version of the Liber de claris mulieribus or its source,' Valerius 
Maximus. 

It remains to study the sources of the Avvenimenti which have 
no parallels in the work of Valerius Maximus. Avvenimento I is 
based upon one of the most characteristic motifs of the Italian 
novella: the elopement of an adventurous youth with a high-born 
lady.^ It has often been supposed that these tales are re-workings or 
translations of Byzantine adventure novels.^ From what we know 
of the Low Greek novel such an assumption would appear very 
probable indeed; for elopements, shipwrecks, and adventures with 
pirates play a very large part in this genre of literature.* I have 

> Cf. L. Torretta, op. cit., p. 274. 
^ Decameron, II, &; 11,7; IV, 3; V, 3. 

» Cf. M. Landau, Die Quellen des Dekameron (Stuttgart, 1884), p. 296; Erwiu Rohde, 
Dtr griechische Roman und seine Vorldufer (Leipzig, 1914), p. 571. 
' Ibid.; J. C. Dunlop, op. oil., I, 9. 
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examined such stories as have been edited and were accessible to me; 
but I did not succeed in finding any which agrees exactly with the 
Avvenimento of the Venetian. 

The notice of Fracassetti mentioned above refers to Avvenimento 
II, which he declares to have been translated almost literally from 
a portion of the third letter of the first book of Petrarch's De rebus 
familiaribus. It is the legend of the ring of Fastrada which Petrarch 
heard at Aix-la-Chapelle. The high-flown soliloquy of Charles 
inserted in Erizzo's account is an invention of the novelist and is not 
found in the Latin original. 

Awenimenti VIII and IX like Avvenimento I relate the workings 
of fortune, though with the exclusion of the love motif. This class 
of stories is already met with in the Decameron, where it forms the 
fourth story of the second day. Grober^ supposes these adventure 
stories to have their origin in the accounts of Mediterranean sailors. 

There is some uncertainty as regards the sources, in the case of 
Avvenimento XX, which narrates the well-known story of the murder 
of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, by Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
In the motivation of the deed, Erizzo differs from all other versions 
of the tale,^ of which two main branches are known.' The motivation 
of the deed was probably taken from some account of the murder 
of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by Pausanias.* 

Avvenimento XXIX relates the heroic deed of a young Sicilian 
during the war of the Venetians against the Turks. It has been 
taken from a Venetian chronicle,* and is in places a literal translation. 

Avvenimento XXX likewise has its source in a narrative of the 
same chronicle.^ The description of the taking of Smyrna by the 
Venetians is in part a literal translation from the Latin of the chron- 
icle, the account of the event itself being an amplification of the 
original. 

• Ueber die Quellen von Boccaccios Dekameron (Strassburg, 1913), p. 13. 

2 Cf. Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen AUeriumawissenschaft, ed. by G. 
Wissowa, dritter Halbband (Stuttgart, 1895), c. 930. 

5 Cf. Philologua. Ill (1893), 574. 

' CJ. Diodorus Siculus op. cit., xvi. 15; Justin op. cit., ix. 6. 

5 Coriolanl Cepio Nis Dalmatlae de Petri Mocenici ImperatoHs Geatis Libri tret, 
per Eobertum Winter, I (Basileae, 1544), 33. 

« Ibid., II, 38. 
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Avvenimento XXXVI is based upon the separation motif, which is 
extremely frequently met with in the history of the Italian novella.^ 
Occurring in the ancient comedy and the Greek novel, it found favor 
with the Western world, probably owing to the influence of such 
works as the ApoUonius novel and the legends of Saint Eustachius 
and Crescentia. It is used again and again in the plots of the Italian 
erudite comedy of the sixteenth century^ and in the novella. 

In the edition of the Set Giornate published at the end of the 
eighteenth century,' another story, unedited up to that time, was 
added to the thirty-six of the collection. It is the legend of the birth 
of Attila, King of the Huns, of which there existed, at Erizzo's time, 
several versions, in poetry and prose, Latin, Old French, and Italian.* 
Erizzo certainly drew on one or several of them; but in order to 
come to more definite results we should have to compare his version 
with the rest, a task which can hardly be accomplished in this 
coimtry, as few or none of those texts are accessible to the investi- 
gator. 

This study, then, has tried to indicate the sources of twenty-nine 
tales out of thirty-seven. As we have seen, Erizzo drew on writers 
of Roman and sometimes of Greek antiquity, on the works of the 
Italian humanists, on medieval compilations, on a Venetian chronicle, 
perhaps also on popular poems of Attila, and on Byzantine love and 
adventure stories. This shows a diversity of sources which might 
be surprising to anyone not acquainted with the history of the 
novella. To those who have made similar researches in the works 
of Boccaccio and his successors it will only serve to corroborate 
well-known facts. 

While thus indebted to others for his stories, Erizzo seems to have 
been more original in the composition of the discourses and discussions 
contained in the Avvenimenti. It would be an erroneous assumption, 
however, to suppose that they are altogether of his own invention. 

^ Ct. Decameron, II, &; 11,8; Giovanbattista GiraJdi, Bcaiommiii, V, 7: V. 8; Para- 
bosco, I Diporti, XllI; Lee, The Decameron, its sources and analogues (London, 1909), 
pp. 34 and 39. 

2 1. Sanesi, La Commedia, I (Milan, 1911), 365. 

' he Sei Giornate di m. Sebastiano Erizzo, London (Leghorn) R. Bancker. 

< Cf. Alessandro D'Ancona, Poemetti popolari italiani, Bologna, 1889, pp. 230 ft. ; 
P. Rajna, Rom. XXXVH, 80. 
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In a forthcoming article in the Romanic Review I have tried to show 
that for the composition of many of these discourses Erizzo drew 
on the Principe and the Discorsi of Niccold Machiavelli, sometimes 
taking over whole passages of the Florentine statesman. Nor is this 
all. The discussion at the end of the Sei Giornate,^ dealing with the 
intellectual and moral qualities of woman reflects ideas best known 
by the third book of Castiglione's Cortegiano. The beginning of 
Amenimento XXXI V^ sounds almost like a transcription of chapter 
xiv of the first book of the same work.* 

Alexander Haggerty Krappb 
Indiana University 

1 op. «■(., p. 423. 2 Ibid., p. 401. 

'7! Cortegiano del conte Baltasar Castiglione, ed. by V. Clan (Florence, 1894), p. 33. 



